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Camel  Cigarettes 

— their  Turkish  and  Domestic  blend 


Camels  blend  of  choice  Turkish 
and  choice  Domestic  tobaccos  is  the 
most  distinguished  achievement  in 
the  annals  of  cigarette  manufacture. 

It  is  the  creation  of  men  who  have 
grown  up  in  the  tobacco  business  and 
who  know  tobacco;  men  whose  am- 
bition it  has  been  to  malce  the  best 
cigarette  any  amount  of  money  can 
buy! 


It  is  only  logical  that  the  experi- 
ence of  these  men  should  present  in 
Camels  a  cigarette  so  unusual  and  so 
delightful  as  to  prove  a  revelation — 
not  only  in  quality,  but  in  superb  mel- 
low mildness  and  refreshing  flavor. 

And,  in  Camels,  a  cigarette  that 
never  tires  your  taste  and  leaves  no 
unpleasant  cigaretty  aftertaste  nor 
unpleasant  cigaretty  odor. 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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himself  down  in  the  grim,  Puritanical 
fashion,  and  even  his  reticence  is  genial, 
"altho  one  misses  the  impulsiveness  of 
Roosevelt." 

If  Italian  dailies,  and  more  particularly 
the  Giornale  of  Rome,  fancy  they  know 
Harding  well  by  this  time  it  is  because  of 
his  Roman  spirit  of  reverence  for  law  and 
his  sense  of  order.  His  methods  are  so 
unobtrusive.  He  will  not  stamp  himself 
upon  his  people  as  if  they  were  a  back- 
ground for  his  dominant  figure.  "He  is 
the  sort  of  senator,  grave  but  human,  to 
whom  Cicero  addressed  those  passionate 
appeals  and  he  loves  the  republic  in  the 
antique  fashion."  It  is  a  striking  fact  to 
the  Italians  that  Harding  has  no  intimate 
friend  who  is  a  foreigner,  altho  Roosevelt 
chummed  with  a  Briton,  a  Frenchman  and 
a  German.  Harding,  too,  does  not  speak 
any  language  but  English  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  can  read  French  or  Latin 
in  the  original  readily,  as  Roosevelt  could 
and  Wilson  can.  He  is  unlike  them  also 
in  his  lack  of  familiarity  with  literature 
and  the  arts.  The  culture  that  comes  of 
close  contact  with  poets,  painters  and  mu- 
sicians is  not  his  and  there  is  no  wealth  of 
anecdote  connecting  him  with  the  great 
personalities  of  his  own  country.  If  he  has 
any  ideas  on  the  subject  of  religion  or  phi- 
losophy, he  keeps  them  to  himself. 

Personal  details  of  Harding  in  the  foreign 
press  make  much  of  his  white  flannel 
trousers  and  his  black  coat,  of  the  fact  that 
he  does  not  breathe  easily  an  atmosphere 
charged  with  tobacco  smoke,  of  his  golf 
sticks,  of  his  propensity  to  ask  people  to 
repeat  what  they  just  said.  This  last  de- 
tail expresses  the  cautjon  of  his  nature,  for 
he  wishes  to  be  sure,  to  avoid  the  possibil- 
ity of  error.  It  is  a  caution  like  that  which 
makes  one  stop  and  look  and  listen  when 
approaching  railroad  crossings.  It  is  even 
noted  that  Harding  is  most  temperate  in 
the  use  of  meat  and  that  he  is  not  disposed 
to  illustrate  his  points  with  anecdote  as  so 
many  American  politicians  do.  His  ample 
and  agreeable  voice  can  be  heard,  but  there 
are  complaints  that  it  is  not  flexible. 
There  are  laments  in  the  press  of  Italy  that 
the  man  is  not  dramatic,  not  picturesque, 
altho  there  is  a  hint  in  the  London  Post 
that  this  lack  of  color  may  be  deliberate. 
Harding,  it  seems,  dislikes  even  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  histrionic  in  his  manner  or 


appearance.  Significant  of  this  quietness 
of  nature  is  the  silence  with  which  he 
moves,  the  lightness  as  well  as  the  deliber- 
ation of  his  step  and  this  characteristic 
quietness,  foreign  journals  fancy,  will  prove 
a  note  likewise  of  his  administration — 
nothing  sensational,  nothing  stagy,  no 
noise.  This  peculiarity  is  the  basis  of  one 
anecdote  of  Harding  which  is  not  vouched 
for  by  the  London  Mail.  A  foreigner, 
eager  for  personal  details,  asked  a  states- 
man in  Washington  if  the  Harding  caution 
and  quiet  were  due  to  timidity.  The 
statesman  replied  that  Harding  was  tem- 
peramentally loud,  naturally  noisy,  to  the 
chagrin  of  his  parents,  but  he  was  sent 
when  a  lad  on  a  series  of  visits  to  his  aunts, 
each  of  whom  had  a  baby  and  one  of  whom 
had  twins.  The  boy  Warren  soon  ac- 
quired a  circumspection  in  all  his  move- 
ments which  remains  the  essential  charac- 
teristic of  Harding  the  senator.  "He  lives 
in  perpetual  fear  of  waking  the  baby." 

The  most  conspicuous  of  the  personal 
traits  of  Warren  Harding  to  the  Europeans 
is  graciousness.  By  this  the  foreigners  do 
not  mean  the  courtesy  and  the  pleasant 
manner  of  Wilson  in  human  intercourse. 
They  refer  to  a  more  spiritualized  quality, 
to  something  that  comes  from  the  heart 
instead  of  being  implanted  by  training. 
He  conveys  vividly  to  the  English  an  im- 
pression of  natural  nobility,  as  if  a  temper- 
amental Christian  from  the  beginning  had 
been  so  fortified  by  a  good  mother's  train- 
ing that  he  needed  no  wrestling  in  the 
lonely  fashion  of  the  monk  with  the  evil  in 
his  soul.  The  evil  in  the  Harding  soul, 
whatever  it  was,  has  long  since  been  ex- 
pelled by  a  triumph  of  the  good  in  the 
character.  He  is  what  would  be  called  a 
"clean"  man,  one  who  inspires  affection  as 
well  as  confidence,  interest  as  well  as  affec- 
tion. There  is  a  background  of  power,  an 
idea  of  a  strong  man  who  will  be  equal  to 
the  labor  of  Hercules  before  him.  In  Eng- 
land there  is  a  disposition  to  compare  him 
with  Palmerston  and  the  French  liken  him 
to  Mirabeau.  Justice  has  not  been  done, 
suspects  the  Dehats,  to  the  brilliant  quali- 
ties of  the  Harding  mind,  which,  as  it  dis- 
closes itself,  "seems  to  be  as  attractive  as 
the  character."  The  sharp  corners  have 
all  been  knocked  off  the  personality.  He 
is  not  an  actor,  but  he  has  studied  the  art 
of  making  a  favorable  impression. 
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NEW  LIGHT  ON  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S 

PATERNITY 


IT  is  only  fifty-five  years  since  Abraham 
Lincoln  died,  but  already  there  is 
something  legendary  about  his  person- 
ality. His  early  life,  in  particular,  is  hid- 
den in  shadow,  and  his  biographers  have 
been  foiled  in  their  efforts  to  get  at  some  of 
even  the  simplest  and  most  fundamental 
facts  regarding  it.  When  the  Rev.  Dr. 
William  E.  Barton,  of  Oak  Park,  Illinois, 
was  collecting  material  for  his  recent  book, 
"The  Soul  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  he  found 
himself  following  devious  trails.  He  also 
found  that  many  of  Lincoln's  biographers 
have  made  assumptions  which  they  had  no 
right  to  make.  There  is  the  question,  for 
instance,  of  the  illegitimacy  of  Lincoln's 
mother,  Nancy  Hanks,  which,  despite  a  re- 
ported statement  of  Lincoln's  to  his  friend 
and  biographer,  Herndon,  is  still,  in  Dr. 
Barton's  judgment,  unsettled.  There  is 
the  much  more  important  question  of 
Lincoln's  own  legitimacy,  which  interested 
Dr.  Barton  so  intensely  that  he  has  written 
an  entire  book  on  the  subject.* 

The  first  suggestion  that  Lincoln  may 
have  been  born  out  of  wedlock  appears  in 
the  biography  written  by  his  law  partner. 
Ward  Hill  Lamon,  in  1872.  Lamon  does 
not  directly  state  that  Lincoln  was  illegiti- 
mate, but  he  several  times  insinuates  it  and 
he  pays  scant  respect  to  Thomas  Lincoln, 
the  husband  of  Nancy  Hanks  and  the  man 
who  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
Lincoln's  father.  In  the  Lamon  biography 
appears  a  first  cryptic  reference  to  "that 
Enlow  story."  Lincoln's  reputation  fares 
no  better  in  the  Herndon  biography  as  at 
first  published,  but  it  seems  that  Herndon 
later  changed  his  mind  and  removed  all 
hint  of  Lincoln's  illegitimacy  from  the 
second  edition  of  his  book.  The  whole 
story  may  be  said  to  have  come  out  into 
the  open  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Evi- 
dence that  Abraham  Lincoln  Was  Not 
Born  in  Lawful  Wedlock,"  written  by 
William  M.  Coleman,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  and 
published  about  twenty  years  ago. 

The  rumors  regarding  Lincoln's  illegiti- 
macy had  gained  strength  from  Lincoln's 

♦The  Paternity  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  By  Wil- 
liam E.  Barton.  Doran. 


reticence  regarding  his  parents  and  from  the 
fact  that  a  diligent  search  for  the  marriage 
records  of  his  supposed  father  and  mother 
had  been  fruitless.  These  records,  how- 
ever, were  ultimately  found,  and  gossip  had 
never  been  entirely  confined  to  the  matter 
of  the  Lincolns'  legal  marriage.  An  even 
more  popular  charge  was  that  which  repre- 
sented Nancy  Lincoln  as  the  mother  of  her 
child  Abraham  by  another  man  than  her 
husband.  Many  men  have  been  mentioned 
as  .  possible  fathers.  Three  of  them  are 
listed  in  Dr.  Barton's  book  as  follows: 
Abraham  Enlow,  a  farmer  who  lived  in 
that  part  of  Hardin  County,  Kentucky, 
which  is  now  La  Rue  County;  Abraham 
Inlow,  a  miller  of  Bourbon  County,  Ken- 
tucky; and  Abraham  Enloe,  of  Swain 
County,  North  Carolina. 

Of  the  first  Abraham  Enlow,  Dr.  Barton 
tells  us  that  he  was,  at  the  time  of  Lincoln's 
birth,  a  beardless  boy.  On  a  day  which 
must  have  been  Saturday,  February  11, 
1809,  he  was  on  his  way  to  a  neighboring 
mill.  He  was  riding  his  horse,  having  on 
his  saddle  under  him  a  sack  of  corn.  As  he 
passed  the  house  of  Thomas  Lincoln  he  was 
hailed  with  a  request  that  he  return  home 
and  bring  his  mother,  who  was  locally 
famous  as  a  "granny-woman,"  or  midwife. 
He  and  Thomas  lifted  the  sack  down  and 
he  rode  back  home,  and  soon  returned  with 
his  mother,  Mary  La  Rue  Enlow,  seated  on 
the  horse  behind  him.  His  half-sister, 
Peggy  La  Rue  Walters,  who  was  twenty 
years  old,  was  there  also,  and  helped  to 
bring  little  Abraham  into  the  world.  The 
baby  was  named  after  Thomas  Lincoln's 
father,  but  in  later  years  Mr.  Enlow  got  the 
notion  that  the  child  had  been  named  for 
him  in  recognition  of  his  kindness  in  going 
after  the  granny-woman.  This  is  the  only 
basis.  Dr.  Barton  assures  us,  for  the  wide- 
spread idea  that  Abraham  Enlow  was  the 
father  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  stories  involving  Inlow,  of  Bourbon 
County,  and  Enloe,  of  North  Carolina,  are 
declared  to  be  equally  preposterous.  There 
had  been  a  man  in  Bourbon  County,  named 
Abe  Inlow,  a  miller;  and  there  once  was  a 
young  woman  named  Nancy  Hornback, 
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who,  tho  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child, 
found  a  husband  and  went  with  him.  But 
the  husband  was  not  Thomas  Lincoln. 
There  was  a  girl  in  North  Carolina  who  had 
worked  as  a  servant  and  was  sent  over  the 
mountains  into  Kentucky  or  Tennessee, 
and  there  was  an  Abraham  Enloe,  of  North 
Carolina,  by  whom  she  is  said  to  have 
had  a  child.  But  the  girl  was  not  Nancy 
Hanks. 

The  story  that  Abraham  Lincoln  had  a 
father  other  than  Thomas  Lincoln  was  not 
given  credence  by  those  who  knew  them 


best.  There  was  meager  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  so  great  a  lie  as  that  which 
Dr.  Barton  refutes.  It  sufficed  then,  but  it 
no  longer  suffices.  It  is  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ance and  found  wanting.  Dr.  Barton  con- 
cludes: 

"Let  Abraham  Enlow  have  full  credit  for 
having  lived  an  upright  and  honest  life,  and  for 
a  name  which  he  did  nothing  to  dishonor;  but 
among  the  good  or  bad  deeds  that  he  did  there 
is  one  that  is  not  to  be  included.  Neither  he 
nor  any  other  man  than  Thomas  Lincoln  was 
the  father  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 


THE  LATEST  CONCEPTION  OF  LINCOLN 


Daniel  Chester  Frenchs  statue  of  the  Great  Emancipator,  to  be  placed  in  the  Lincoln  Memorial 

IN  Potomac  Park,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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RED 
GULLS 


By  ETHEL  WATTS 
MUMFORD 

Illustrations  by 

HERBERT  PAUS 


There  ensued  a 
struggle,  all  the 
more  terrible  for  its 
quiet,  for  its  unex- 
plained happening. 


Editor's  Note.: — This  is  not  one  story  but  three  stories,  closely  tied  together,  all  of  them 
dramatic,  colorful  and  of  psychological  interest.  This  story,  or  these  stories,  reprinted  from 
the  Pictorial  Review,  will  not  apt/ear  among  the  best  stories  of  the  year  as  selected  by  the 
0.  Henry  Memorial  Committee  of  the  Society  of  A  rts  and  Science  only  because  the  author  is 
herself  one  of  the  committee  and  vetoed  its  inclusion  in  the  list. 


TO  suddenly  disturb  the  form  or  color  of 
natural  things  has  a  strange  and  what 
might  almost  seem  a  supernatural  effect 
were  it  not  so  directly  the  result  of  shock  to 
habits — of  sight,  touch,  and  hearing,  too  deeply 
rooted  to  be  so  lightly  termed — witness  the 
story  of  the  Red  Gulls. 

William  Schraff  was  the  first  to  see  it.  He 
looked  up  from  the  wheel  at  a  squalling  flight  of 
gulls  gluttonously  feeding  on  a  school  of  small 
fry  a  point  or  two  to  windward.  Expetienced 
fisherman  that  he  was,  he  was  puzzled. 

Afar  on  the  Pacific  he  had  known  the  flash 
of  the  red,  forked  tail  of  the  tropic-bird;  but, 
this  was  no  thin  feather  of  scarlet,  but  a  burn- 
ing, living  splotch  of  solid  crimson  that  rose 
and  sank  and  wheeled  amid  its  white  or  smoky 
brethren  as  the  sun  glittering  with  garnet  iri- 
descence on  its  smooth,  moist  back  and  wings. 

William's  mouth  fell  open,  and  the  Jacques 
Cartier,  under  the  automatic  twist  of  his  huge 
hand,  nosed  into  the  wind  and  held,  her  canvas 
flapping  protest.  With  the  self-control  that 
battle  with  "The  Banks"  breeds  in  a  man,  he 


was  puzzled  first,  and,  in  due  time,  startled. 
The  survival  of  the  fittest  discourages  being 
startled  first  in  the  realm  of  treacherous  fogs 
and  erratic  winds  and  waters.  But  look  as  he 
would,  his  blue  eyes  refused  to  do  otherwise 
than  see  as  they  saw. 

Alfred  Lunt  and  Adolph  Karr,  busy  mending 
nets  in  the  waist,  felt  the  veering  of  their  craft 
under  them  and  glanced  up.  They  could  not 
see  over  the  low  wooden  rail,  but  they  did  see 
the  look  of  wonder  on  William's  face  change  to 
one  of  consternation.  For  some  reason  Schraff 
continued  to  hold  the  Jacques  Cartier  up  into 
the  wind,  and  the  look  that  had  grown  to  con- 
sternation changed  and  merged  into  terror. 

Then  they  saw  it,  a  streak  of  flame,  dropping 
like  a  plummet  and  striking  the  riffled  waters, 
gone  for  a  breath  to  re-appear,  red  as  a  blood- 
splotch,  rising  suddenly,  as  if  lifted  by  an 
invisible  wire,  straight  up,  then  with  long,  slow- 
moving  red  wings,  to  hold  suspended — a  crim- 
son gull! 

No  one  spoke.  That  freak  of  nature,  inno- 
cent as  it  seemed,  was  to  them  more  profoundly 
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